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THE SOURCE AND COMPOSITION OF ILLE ET 

GALERON 

The student of mediaeval literature interested in the develop- 
ment of the legend of the husband with two wives is forced to 
take a decided attitude with reference to the source and structure 
of Grautier d' Arras' poem on the adventures of Ille and Galeron, 
which represents an important member in the group of stories in 
which this legend is related. In his edition of this poem,' Ffirster 
formulates, on p. xxii, his conclusions with reference to this point 
as follows: "unser Gedicht ist . . . . nichts anders als die im 
Sinne einer idealen Liebesauffassung streng durchkorrigierte 
[Jeber- oder besser Umarbeitung des Lai von Eliduc. He hesi- 
tates between the version of this lay rimed by Marie de France, 
"oder einer einfacheren, vielleicht ungeschriebenen Fassung" 
(p. xxiii), since he believes that the two episodes of the ship- 
wreck (11. 815-68) and the resuscitation by means of a marvelous 
herb (11. 1032-66) in Marie's poem are later additions to the 
story "welche mit dem Stoffe des Eliduc in keiner ursachlichen 
Beziehung stehen." This thesis he then tries to fortify by means 
of a detailed comparison of the two poems. 

This conclusion was rejected by Gaston Paris in Romania, 
XXI, p. 278, for the reason that the motive of the injured eye, 
which causes the separation of Ille and Galeron and forms in a 
way the pivot of Gautier's whole story, is incompatible with the 
Eliduc lay and is in itself intimately connected with another idea, 
also unknown to the lay, viz., that of the original social difference 
between Ille and his wife. He recognized, however, the relation 
between the two poems, and maintained [Hist, litt., XXX, p. 600, 
and elsewhere) that Ille et Galeron derives in part from the same 
source as the Eliduc lay."* This same view of the relation of the 
two poems was accepted by Warnke in the notes to Eliduc in 

' " nie und Qaleron von Walter von Arras," Rom. Bibl. VII (Halle, 1891). 

2 *' Ille et Galeron venu d'un lai perdu qui, dans sa plus grraude partie, n'^tait qu^une 
variante de celui d' tlUduc de Marie de France." (Cf. Litt. franQ. au moyen Age, 3d ed., p. 113.) 
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2 John E. Matzke 

his second edition of the Lais of Marie de France.' To the 
reasons advanced by Gaston Paris he adds that the two episodes 
of the shipwreck and the resuscitation absent in Ille et Galeron 
appear to be essential features of the Eliduc story. This particular 
side of the problem we are not prepared to discuss at present. It 
belongs to a larger comparative study of the legend of the husband 
with two wives, sketched in general outline by Gaston Paris [La 
poisie du moyen dge, deuxidme sirie^ pp. 109 ff.), which we 
shall take up in the near future. Here we intend to limit our- 
selves to a detailed examination of FOrster's conclusions with 
regard to the direct source of Gautier's poem. 

The contents of both Eliduc and Ille et Galeron are so well 
known and so easily referred to in the editions already cited that 
we may abstain from repeating the stories. It will be useful, how- 
ever, before going farther, to determine in barest outline the form 
which the Eliduc story must have had, if Porster's supposition, 
that the two episodes just cited are later interpolations, is correct. 

Eliduc, happily married to Guildeluec, finds himself suddenly 
maligned by his enemies, and he leaves his wife to seek adventures 
and peace of mind in new surroundings. He arrives at the court 
of the king of Exeter, who is hard beset by a rejected suitor for 
the hand of his daughter. Eliduc takes up his cause and over- 
comes the enemy. In consequence the princess falls in love with 
him, and the king appoints him his chief minister. For a while 
he struggles feebly between his new passion and his duty to his 
marriage vows. The call of his former liege lord causes him to 
return for a short period to his wife, but as soon as his services 
are no longer needed he leaves her upon some shallow pretense to 
returii to Guilliadun, his new love. The two then manage to 
escape together and arrive at Eliduc's home, and when the wife 
learns the true state of affairs, she withdraws to a cloister, while 
Eliduc and Guilliadun live happily together until remorse over- 
comes them and they also enter monasteries to seek pardon for 
their sin. 

It must be confessed that a comparison of this outline with 
the skeleton of Ille et Galeron makes FOrster's theory stand out 

1 Halle, 1900 (.Bibl. Norm., Ill, p. cl). 2 Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1903. 
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SouBCE AND Composition of Ills et Qaleron 3 

in a rather favorable light. The story of this roman d' aventure, 
if conceived as an anti-Eliduc and stripped of all accessory details, 
can readily be presented as in every way the opposite of this lay. 
Like Eliduc, lUe leaves his wife, but he remains faithful to her, 
and when Ganor falls in love with him he rejects her advances, 
agreeing to the marriage from a feeling of pity only when he 
receives what he has every reason to accept as definite proof 
that Galeron has disappeared. When she suddenly reappears on 
the scene, he does not for a moment waver in his duty, and only 
when his first wife of her own determination, and for reasons in 
no wise concerned with his relation toward Ganor, has sought 
refuge in a nunnery does he finally marry his second wife. 

While the two stories, when thus reduced to their barest 
outline, are undoubtedly the one the reverse of the other, it is 
nevertheless questionable whether the exact relation between them 
has been made clear; for the possibility should be taken into con- 
sideration that they are literary representatives of two opposite 
types— a contingency which FOrster does not seem to admit. 
His theory is, moreover, absolutely dependent upon the relative 
age of the Eliduc lay and Gautier's poem, for though he concedes 
the possibility of the dependence of Ille et Oaleron [I) upon 
an earlier, simpler Eliduc lay (-E'), yet his whole argumenta- 
tion is based upon Marie's poem' {E^). It would follow that her 
work must have been rather mechanical ; for on no other supposi- 
tion would it be permissible to establish the relation of J to E^ 
through minutiae of similarity and verbal contact between I and 
E'. And the difficulty of this whole theory is all the more 
apparent when Marie's statement, E^ 11. 1-4, is taken into account, 
that she translates her lay from the Celtic. Under these circum- 
stances it is important to consider the passages in either poem 
which may have a possible bearing upon the question of its 
immediate source. 

Marie's testimony is direct. Her poem begins with a refer- 
ence to a mult anoien lai Bretun, of which she will relate le 
cunte e tute la raisun. Then she gives a succinct outline of 

iWarnke then goes a step farther and uses this relationship of the two poems to con- 
firm the chronological order of Marie's works; ct. Die Fabeln der Marie de France {Halle, 
, p. cxvi. 
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the story in 11. 5-28, and ends by saying that the lay has now 

the name of 

Guildelu6c ha Guilliadun. 

"Eliduc" fu primes nomez, 

Mes ore est li nuns remu6z, 

Kar des dames est avenu 

L'aventure dunt li lais fu. (21-26) 

The reference to an earlier form of the story is here quite definite, 
and it also seems to follow that the name was changed,' because 
the real subject appeared to her the submissive wife rather than 
the faithless husband. In the outline which Marie then adds 
there is not the slightest hint of the two episodes of the shipwreck 
and the resuscitation. It would perhaps help the theory if it 
could be assumed that this silence is evidence that they represent 
her additions, but there is not sufficient basis to warrant such an 
inference. 

Gautier refers to his source most directly in I 929-36. In the 
note to these lines FOrster explains the passage as having refer- 
ence to the vogue of lays in general, but Gaston Paris {Rom., XXI, 
p. 278) has given another interpretation of it, which seems to me 
undoubtedly correct. A paraphrase of the whole passage will 
bring out its meaning. The author comments on his story. lUe 
has fallen in love with Galeron and she with him. She is of 
noble station and he a simple knight ; how could they ever expect 
to enjoy each other's love! But • they do not think of such diffi- 
culties and take pleasure in each other's company. Such is the 
nature of love. It flatters people to attract them, and later it has 
no joys to offer.^ To be sure, they do not think of this and would 
like the present condition to continue; but if love did not have 
its sadder side, this lay would not be such a favorite, and knights 
would not prize it as they do. A fine story is that of Ille and 
Galeron. It contains no witchcraft nor lengthening, you'll not 
find anything supernatural in it. There are other lays, which 
make the one that hears them think that he has slept or dreamed. 

lit is evident from these lines that the lay at present does not have the name which 
Marie intended to give it. 

2 Gautier returns to this same thought, 11. 1532-38. In the first passage it forms a natural 
introduction to the reference to his source which follows, and this fact makes it impossible 
to accept Foulefs suggestion (Za. f. rom. Phil., XXIX, p. 303) that the lines in question 
represent a later addition, either by Gautier himself or by a jongleur who recited the poem. 
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Since the poem on Ille et Galeron which we know is no lay, it 
follows that Gautier here refers to his source and that this bore 
the same title. The allusion to the absence in it of witchcraft 
and the supernatural is important, for it contains a distinct refer- 
ence to the peculiar atmosphere of the lays of Marie de France, 
the chief exponent and, if Foulet in the article just cited is correct, 
the inventor of this class of composition. 

The further inference that the Eliduc lay itself is meant, and 
specifically the two episodes not duplicated in I, depends to a 
certain extent upon the question at issue in this paper. If I 
represents a reversal oi E^ it would probably be exact. Yet, even 
if the source of I were entirely independent of U', it might still 
be true; for, granting the earlier date of E', we should have proof 
of his acquaintance with this poem in the name Eliduc, which he 
applies to the father of his hero. 

We have thus on either side the author's testimony of the 
existence of an older form of either poem. The question to solve 
is whether this earlier form is identical for both E^ and I, and 
whether the points of contact enumerated by FOrster contain 
evidence that J is a reversal of E'. Before going any farther it 
will be of service to state clearly Forster's position. He main- 
tains that Gautier reworked the Eliduc story, and purposely 
eliminated all its immoral features. While Eliduc was ready to 
forget his wife and commit bigamy, Ille remains faithful to 
Galeron, until of her own will she sets him free. Hence the 
remorse of Eliduc and Guilliadun could disappear from Ille et 
Galeron. The fundamental difference in the appearance of the 
two protagonists — Eliduc as a knight with followers, Ille poor 
and unknown — is due to Gautier's principle to let his hero create 
his position through his valor and daring. The motive of the 
separation of Ille and Galeron, he thinks, is based upon a question 
debated at the court of Marie de Champagne, and called up 
presumably by incidents that must have been of frequent occur- 
rence in the tournaments of the time, viz., whether a lady is justi- 
fied in dismissing her lover when his appearance is changed as 
the result of injuries received in combat, in this instance the loss 
of an eye. And he refers to a passage in Andr6 le Chapelain's 
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well-known book' where a decision on this very question in the 
sense of Gautier's poem is given by the countess Irmengard of 
Narbonne. To this reconstructed story Gautier then made 
various additions. He increased the poem to the proper length 
of a roman (Taventure by adding an account of the youth of his 
hero and his first marriage. He fills in and lengthens out descrip- 
tions of battles, discourses on love in the manner of Chrestien de 
Troies, and inserts some clever scenes of his own invention, such 
as the life of Galeron in Rome and her appearance at the door of 
the church at the moment of Ille's wedding to Ganor, the latter's 
journey to Bretagne to implore the aid of Hie, and their failure 
to meet in Vienne, and the like. 

Bearing these points in mind, we may now proceed to a critical 
examination of Porster's argument, which is based partly on 
alleged similarities between E'^ and /, and partly on contrasts in 
the main motives of the two stories. 

The first points of contact which he notes are contained in the 
battle scenes. Only one such incident occurs in E''. Here it is 
related that Eliduc arrives at the court of the king of Exeter with 
10 of his own knights (1. 79). He is joined by 14 of the king's 
men (1. 155), and together the 25 (1. 221) set out to give battle 
to the enemy who is pressing him. The subsequent victory takes 
place in a destreit, pointed out to Eliduc by one of the king's 
men upon his question (11. 166-84) ; 30 of the enemy are captured 
(1. 221) ; and when the king now sees this crowd of 55 knights 
approaching his castle, his first thought is that the enemy has been 
victorious (11. 235 ff.). There are five battles described in I, and 
the similarities are scattered through several of them. In the first 
of this list Hie has set out to conquer his heritage with 10 
knights (1. 319) and two old companions (11. 194 and 329), so 
that the whole cavalcade numbers 13 men. These expect to be 
joined by 20 additional knights (1. 340) of Ille's faithful friends, 
but their plan miscarries. The 20 are attacked by 100 of Hoel's 
men (11. 400 ff.), and hard pressed, and when Hie and his 12 
companions arrive a battle ensues, 13 against 60, and 20 against 
40 (11. 494, 495). Of the 20 finally only 13 remain, and of the 

iZ)e Amove, edited by E. Trojel (HaTniae, 1892), p. 287. 
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40 only 16 (11. 512, 513). Ille and his men in the end overcome 
the other 60 (11. 517-792). He kills 18, and the others flee. 

The similarities which F6rster sees in these two scenes are 
rather dim. Eliduc's battle is directed against a rejected suitor 
for the hand of Guildeluec, the daughter of the king of Exeter; 
while Ille fights for his own title, though later, after his marriage 
to Galeron, he defends her twice — a fact which FOrster overlooks 
— against rejected suitors, first against Rogelion (11. 954-1176), 
and later against the counts of Anjou and Poitou and the duke 
of Normandy (11. 1494-97 and 1538-80). This latter battle takes 
place in a destreit (1. 1552) as that of Eliduc; yet Forster fails 
to note the vital difference that in E^ the pass is a part of Eliduc's 
prearranged plan of attack, while in I it represents the natural 
road of the enemy in the third of these battles. He maintains 
further that the 14 knights in E'' (1. 155) play the same r6le as 
the 20 in J (1. 483) in the first battle; but he overlooks that the 
14 aid Eliduc in defeating the enemy, while Ille frees the 20 
from the danger in which they are caught. Furthermore, Eliduc's 
increase comes from the king oi Exeter's men, while lUe's 20 
knights are friends of his youth, trying to effect a union with him. 
Finally the one battle takes place for the conquest of Ille's inheri- 
tance, while the other is in aid of the father of Eliduc's future 
wife; and above all, the points compared are divided between 
two entirely different scenes. It is evident that the significant 
features of the three battles are quite dissimilar. The mistake of the 
king in E'^, when he sees the larger number of knights returning 
to his castle, and which is so unique that it should have appealed 
to Gautier, is entirely lacking. Taking all these variations into 
account, I think it will be agreed that the few scattered points of 
contact, meager as they are, must be fortuitous, all the more when 
it is remembered that they could be duplicated from other poems. 

FOrster thinks, in the next place, that the circumstances attend- 
ing the appearance of Eliduc and Ille at the courts of the fathers of 
their second wives are identical, barring the difference already 
referred to that the former arrives surrounded by followers, while 
Ille comes alone in shabby dress and is exposed to ridicule. In 
both poems the king is described as old and feeble (£^^90, Vielz 
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huem et andens esteit = I 2004, Que (Tune part Vaqeut viellece) , 
and both have refused a neighbor the hand of their daughters 
{E' 95-98 = J 5400). Here FOrster distorts the facts to support 
his thesis. In i?" the king is attacked by a rejected suitor, but 
in / the sole reason for the Greek emperor's aggression is the age 
(1. 2004) and feebleness (1. 2007) of the emperor of Kome. The 
emperor of Constantinople is already married to Ganor's cousin, 
and the question of his suit for the hand of Ganor does not arise 
until much later, when her marriage to Ille is not thought of. 
Galeron has reappeared and both have returned to Bretagne. 
Ganor 's father has died (1. 5400) and her cousin has suc- 
cumbed to the effects of her husband's cruelty. This is the final 
war of the poem, and, like the one preceding it, is in the main a 
war of conquest in which the idea of a marriage is of secondary 
consideration. 

FOrster sees further evidences of the indebtedness of Gautier 
to the Eliduc lay in certain features of Ille's battles against the 
Greeks after his arrival in Rome, 11. 2201 ff. The comparison is 
of course again with the single battle in E''. The Romans retire 
to a castle (J 2255), where they are besieged, while Eliduc prepares 
an ambush [E^ 173) for the enemy. FOrster notes particularly 
that in both cases the action is the i-esult of a conseil. He over- 
looks that in E'' the counsel is sought by Eliduc, while in / it is 
offered with diffidence by Ille to the seneschal (J 2237, and par- 
ticularly 11. 2274 ff . ) . The siege which the Romans undergo in 
this castle FOrster compares, if I understand him correctly, with 
the siege which the king of Exeter suffers at the hands of the 
rejected suitors, when Eliduc first appears at his court (E^ 99)! He 
then notes that as the result of the victory Eliduc becomes gardein 
de la tere (-B' 270) and Ille senescal (J 2476) ; but he overlooks 
that in E' the appointment is made by the king, while Ille is 
elected to the position by the knights on the battlefield after the 
seneschal's death, when they are in need of a new leader (7 2470). 
The emperor merely confirms the choice (7 3165 and 3237-67). 

FOrster lays stress upon the fact that in both poems it is the 
princess who falls in love first with the newly arrived knight, and 
he points out certain similarities that exist in the description of 
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their first meeting {E' 300-02 = I 3317-19) ; their interview 
without witnesses [E'' 297 ff. = 7 3332 ff.); the shyness of the 
girl, who fears that she may be laughed at and rejected if she 
confesses her love {E' 307-08 = I 3354-58) ; her desire to have 
the newly come knight for her lover {E' 327-30 = I 3358-61). 
But certainly Gautier did not have to refer to the Eliduc lay for 
such commonplaces of mediaeval literature. 

The fundamental and conscious reworking of the Eliduc lay 
begins, according to FOrster's hypothesis, with the appearance of 
lUe in Rome. The diiferences which may be observed now are 
explained as being due to the purpose of the author. Eliduc falls 
in love with Guilliadun, while Ille thinks only of Galeron. Then 
the two couples are separated. Eliduc leaves Guilliadun unwil- 
lingly when summoned by his liege lord {E^ 550 fP.), while Ille 
gladly follows Galeron to Bretagne when she informs him of 
Conain's death and the country's needs (J 4213 ff. ) . Both knights 
promise to return, Eliduc to carry Guilliadun away (JS" 690), and 
Ille only if Rome should stand in need of his sword (J 4880). 

The leave-taking which is described at this point shows some 
rather striking points of contact. Both Eliduc and Ille announce 
their intention first to the maiden's father {E' 620 = I 4486) ; 
both promise to return if needed or called by him [E' 638 ff. = 
14517 ff.) ; both receive presents from him as they leave {E^ 643 
= 7 4942); both then say farewell to the princess {E'' 654 = 
J 4675) ; in both poems the maiden swoons when she hears the 
news {E' 661-62 = I 4774 ff.) ; the knight bemoans his fate {E' 
664 ff. = J 4790 ff. ) ; when she regains consciousness he makes 
his promises {E' 668 = I 4873) ; and finally both Eliduc and Ille 
kiss the maiden as they depart {E^ 702 = I 4902). 

This is the only scene in the poem showing distinct resemblan- 
ces. There is the possibility that we may have to do with a com- 
monplace of mediaeval literature, yet the various steps outlined 
follow so closely in the same order that the relation between them 
may perhaps be more vital ; and since Gautier probably knew the 
Eliduc lay, he may have had this scene in mind when he wrote 
this portion of his poem. Yet the argument is not sufficient to 
establish Forster's claim, and at any rate it is quite compatible 
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with the conclusions as to the source of his poem which we shall 
try to establish later. After this scene fundamental differences 
reappear. Eliduc returns to Guilliadun because he had promised 
to do so, while Ille must avoid Ganor's presence until Galeron of 
her own accord has entered the cloister. In either poem the knight 
marries his second wife, but in E"^ this act is followed by ultimate 
penitence for the sin that has been committed, while in I no wrong 
has been done and Ille can live in joy with Ganor. 

It must be granted that Forster's theory appears very plausible 
with regard to the portion of the story in which one poem is the 
reverse of the other, but it is evident also that the absolute proof 
of its accuracy is lacking. Like all well-constructed theories, it 
must rely upon its logic and plausibility. And, certainly, it must 
be granted that Gautier might have composed his poem as FOr- 
ster maintains he did. However, when one compares E'^ and I 
closely, as we have done, doubts with regard to the justice of F6r- 
ster's point of view begin to assert themselves. Granting that 
Gautier with conscious purpose stood the central motive of the 
Eliduc lay on the head, it is evident from this comparison that he 
did not make use of the form which Marie de France had given to 
the story. The points of contact brought forward by FOrster are 
scattered and separated in a manner quite inexplicable on such a 
supposition. Furthermore, many of the resemblances pointed 
out by FOrster are without doubt fortuitous, and could easily be 
duplicated from other poems. The presence in two texts of an 
ambush or a council of war, of a speech to infuse courage, or the 
elevation to high ofl&ce of an unknown knight who performs 
miracles of bravery, the advances of a princess to this knight and 
his disdainful attitude, the separation of two lovers and the maid- 
en's swoon, can certainly not prove relationship between them. If, 
then, we note in addition that these elements are used in the freest 
manner, and that the scenes in which they occur are fundamentally 
dissimilar, as has been shown, the conclusion becomes pressing 
that the fancied relation of the two poems has no basis in fact. 

Furthermore, Forster's supposition fails to give the key to 
Gautier's method in many other details of the story. Granting 
that the introduction of the account of Ille's youth caused him to 
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split the battle episodes, why should he have introduced Graleron 
as the sister of Conain, when in the corresponding scene in E the 
princess is the daughter of the king whom Eliduc aids with his 
arms ? Why should Rogelion, the first of the rejected suitors, 
prepare an ambush for lUe and leave Conain unmolested ? Why 
should the other suitors for Galeron's hand endeavor to avenge 
the slight cast upon them only after her marriage to lUe ? Why 
should the Greek emperor at his first attack on Rome lay no claim 
to Ganor's hand ? Why should this suit appear as an afterthought 
after her father's death ? And why should Gautier, who was 
clever enough to invent such striking scenes as those depicting 
the life of Galeron in Rome and her appearance at the cathedral 
at the moment of Ille's impending marriage, duplicate in a vague 
way at the court of Rome scenes upon which he had already drawn 
when describing events at the court of Conain ? All these varia- 
tions, and others that might be mentioned, become of small 
importance when they are conceived as due to the impulse toward 
variation observed in all popular literature ; but they demand a 
definite explanation when it is maintained that one story represents 
a conscious reworking of the other. And in support of our 
demands we have merely to cite the Cliges of Chrestien de Troies. 
That this poem represents a reversal of the Tristan story Forster 
was the first to maintain, and all have subscribed to his opinion. 
But here it is possible to outline the reversal step by step, and the 
picture, when completed, represents not merely a plausible hypoth- 
esis, but a definite and convincing argument. 

There can be no question, however, that the two stories are 
closely related in their central theme. E shows a fickle husband 
and a faithful wife, while I tells of a model husband and the 
reward of an equally faithful wife, with this addition that fate so 
arranges the life of the second couple that the husband can wed 
his second wife in honor. Looked at in this way, the one story 
is plainly the reverse of the other. The question at issue is to 
determine the age of the reversal. Before submitting our answer 
to this problem we must look for a moment at the structure of I. 

Three sections are plainly visible in this poem. (1) The story 
begins with an account of the enfances of lUe. Deprived of his 
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heritage, he sets out to conquer his rightful possessions ( — 1. 888) . 
(2) After a first unsuccessful attempt he arrives at the court of 
Conain, count of Bretagne. Here he meets Galeron, his first wife, 
and is victorious over four rejected suitors ( — 1. 1580) . Then follow 
his separation from his wife, his arrival in Rome at that moment 
besieged by a Greek army, his victory and selection to the office 
of seneschal, the love of Ganor, the preparations for the wedding, 
the appearance of Galeron, and the return of both to Bretagne, 
while Ganor remains in Rome ( — 1. 5310). (3) After the death 
of the emperor of Rome, Ganor is hard beset by a Greek army, 
lUe hastens to her aid, after his wife has entered into a cloister, 
defeats her enemies a second time, and is finally married to her. 

Between the first and second of these divisions stands the 
reference to the lay of Ille et Galeron, and its introduction at this 
point and the general setting in which it appears create a strong 
presumption that it is here that Gautier began to follow his source. 
What precedes is his invention. If this be so, we shall get a 
clearer conception of the type of story which this lay contained, 
if we reduce it to general terms. A youth unknown and deprived 
of his heritage arrives at a court, where he distinguishes himself 
by his bravery and is raised to an important office. In conse- 
quence a princess falls in love with him, and the two are married. 
Presently, for a reason to be discussed later, the two are separated. 
The knight journeys to another court, where similar scenes are 
re-enacted, but he remains steadfast to his first love. In the end, 
when he has received apparently definite news of the death of his 
wife, he assents to a second marriage. But the first wife appears 
before the ceremonyis consummated, is reunited with her husband, 
and both return to their home. 

I leave open for the moment the question whether the final 
scenes of the poem also had their counterpart in the lay. The 
portion that we have outlined bears most striking resemblance to 
the story of Horn and Rigmel.' Here Horn, unknown and shorn 
of his heritage, with fifteen companions appears at the castle of 
Hunlaf, who is old and feeble (1. 1752). As he grows up, his 

1 Das anglonormannische Lied vom Wackern Bitter Horn, published by Brede and Sten- 
gel, Marburg, 1883 {Au$g. and Abh., VIII). 
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daughter Rigmel falls in love with him. She employs the seneschal 
to arrange an interview. She leads the youth to a portion of the 
room where they can converse in private, and makes him sit near 
her on a richly covered couch.' Horn rejects her advances because 
of his poverty and modest descent, telling her that she should 
marry a king,^ or at least wait until she could be certain of the 
value of her choice. Presently Horn becomes cunestable^ on 
account of his brilliant first battle. Then Rigmel sends him pres- 
ents, which he accepts, much to her joy. The affection between 
the two now becomes apparent, and Horn is maligned to Rigmel's 
father. He leaves the court in disgrace and arrives at Westir, where 
Gudreche is king, and lives there under the name of Gudmod. 
Again he proves his valor and rises in esteem, so that Lenburc, 
one of the king's daughters, falls in love with him and makes the 
usual advances by sending him a messenger and presents. Horn, 
however, repels her and remains true to Rimel. Then comes 
another war, in which he proves himself the mainstay of the coun- 
try, and when it is over Gudreche, who is also very old (1. 3573), 
wishes to bestow upon Gudmod, though he is in entire ignorance 
of his antecedents, the hand of Lenburc and with it the crown of 
his kingdom.* He now advances his low origin as an obstacle, 
and speaks of his love to Rigmel and the troth which he had 
pledged her.* Soon after he leaves Gudreche's court and arrives 
at Hunlaf's castle just as Rigmel is to be married by the will of 
her father to another. 

The characteristic feature of this story is the youthful knight, 
who through his prowess wins the love of two maidens, but remains 
faithful to the first in spite of all the advantages which the second 
union offers to him." Some striking points of contact with / have 

I The same trait occurs in /, 11. 3327 ff., and since it is to be found also in JE2, 11. 297 ff., 
FOrster construes it into an argument for Gautier's indebtedness. 

2Cf. 1, 11. 1699H. act. J, 11. 1191 ft. 

' lUe also arrives unknown at the court of Rome and is received by the emperor without 
telling him his antecedents (11. 2011 ff.). Later the proposal to bestow Ganor and the crown 
upon him also comes from the emperor (11. 3491 ff.). 

5 Ille also makes known his marriage to the pope, when the latter makes him acquainted 
with the emperor's plans, 11. 3666 ff. ; cf. Horn, 11. 3663 ff. 

6 Another version of this theme is to be found in the unpublished poem on Oui de War- 
wick, Here the hero of humble birth falls in love with the daughter of his liege lord. At 
first scornfully rejected, his suit is listened to only on the condition that he shall become a 
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been pointed out in the course of the analysis. We may add that 
the increase in prestige offered to Horn through his marriage with 
Lenburc is also paralleled to a certain extent in the marriage of 
Ille with Ganor. The latter is an emperor's daughter, while 
Graleron was only the sister of a duke of Bretagne. Similarly 
Hunlaf, the father of Kimel, though described as a king, does not 
appear to be the equal in importance to Gundreche, the king of 
Westir. Perhaps it is futile to lay too much stress upon this point, 
but at any rate it is evident that the Song of Horn, when looked 
at in this way, differs from our poem mainly in the fact that the 
hero is not married to the first lady, when he meets the second. 
We have proof, however, that a variation of this original theme, 
representing the hero as married, was current before Gautier's 
time. The evidence lies in the following episode from the Beves' 
legend. 

Bueve, after his marriage to Josiane, goes to London to the 
court of the king. During the festivities of Pentecost the king's 
son tries to steal the horse of Bueve, and is killed by the animal, 
and, in consequence, Bueve, though innocent, is forced to leave 
the country. He takes Josiane and Tierri, a young companion, 
and sails across the sea. When they have reached land again, 
Josiane is delivered of twins, but Saracens carry her away before 
Bueve and Tierri can come to her aid. In their journey to dis- 
cover her whereabouts both arrive in Civile, and put up at the 
house of a squire called Gernier. On the following morning the 
city is attacked by a hostile army, and both aid in the defense and 
are the cause of a complete victory. The lady of the land, a maiden, 
witnesses the battle from her tower and falls in love with Bueve. 
When he returns with Tierri to his lodgings, she sends her steward 
Reiner to summon him to her presence, but he is unsuccessful in 

famous knight. In consequence, he sets out on the quest of adventures, in the course of 
which he finally arrives in Constantinople, where he delivers the emperor from the attack 
of the Saracens. His reward is the offer of marriage with the emperor's daughter with half 
the realm. He accepts the proposal, but at the very altar he remembers his given promise 
and swoons. The marriage is thus deferred, and circumstances soon permit him to leave 
Constantinople. Eventually he returns to England and marries his first love. Cf. Hist. 
Litt.y XXII, pp. 841-51, and Billings, A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Romances, Yale 
Studies in English, IX, p. 25. 

^ Der anglonormannische Boeve,de Haumtone, Herausg. von Stimming (Halle, 1899; 
Bibl. Norm., YII), 11. 2817-3045. 
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this errand. Then she goes herself, and hears now that Bueve is 
seeking his lost wife and two children; but she persists in her 
demands, and even threatens Bueve with death. Finally it is 
agreed that Bueve shall marry her in form at once, but that he 
shall continue his search for his wife for the space of seven years. 
If at the end of this period he should still be ignorant of her 
whereabouts, the marriage should be consummated in fact. 
Should the wife be found, however, the duchess of Civile is to 
receive Tierri as husband. Thus the ceremony takes place, and 
they live together for seven years. At the end Josiane appears 
with Sabaoth, Tierri's father, who had been seeking for Bueve 
and Tierri. A general recognition follows, Bueve and Josiane are 
joined again, and the duchess of Civile becomes the wife of Tierri. 

The French poem, which we have followed so far, assigns no 
reason for the attack upon Civile, which Bueve and his companion 
repel. But this omission is supplied by the Norse version of the 
story. Here it is told that two earls had declared war, because 
the princess had preferred another suitor. After the victory, and 
during the seven years in which Bueve is the nominal husband of 
his second wife, this version adds that he increased her dominion 
in every direction and killed her enemies wherever he could find 
them, i. e., acted as her senescal or cunestable. Finally Sabaoth 
and Josiane hear of his high station and impending marriage, and 
fortunately arrive before the union has been consummated. 

In this episode we have all of the important features of I. 
(1) Bueve arrives as an unknown knight in a strange city. (2) 
This city is attacked by enemies who in one version at least are 
represented as rejected suitors. (3) Bueve aids the inhabitants 
to repel the attack. (4) The princess falls in love with him and 
makes advances. (5) Bueve refuses to marry her until definite 
assurance of his wife's death can be obtained. (6) A search for 
the wife is instituted. (7) This is unsuccessful, but she appears 
herself at the moment when the second marriage is about to be 
consummated. The two peculiar features of the marriage in form 
and the agreement that the princess will accept Bueve's companion 
in case her liberator should prove unavailable do not alter the 
general similarity. 
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Unless we are much deceived, we have in this episode of the 
Beves legend evidence of the existence of a type of story which 
we may call "the faithful husband." It seems to have developed 
from an earlier type in which the hero is not yet married, but has 
merely plighted his troth to the first of the two maidens who fall 
in love with him. The lost lay of Ille et Galeron to which Gautier 
refers was a member of this group, and if this conception of our 
problem is correct, we can on the basis of it gain quite a definite 
idea of Gautier's method in the composition of his poem. His 
source furnished him with the central motive; that is to say, it 
related the separation of Ille from Galeron, his arrival and signal 
deeds in Rome, the love of Ganor, the steadfastness of Ille, and 
the final union of husband and wife. This matter stands compactly 
in the middle of the poem, and what precedes and follows repre- 
sents his additions. That he is responsible for the enfances of 
Ille is accepted by all,' but it will have to be granted as well that 
he added the final scenes of the story, beginning with 1. 5283. 
In looking at the poem at this point, one is struck by the rapidity 
with which the story proceeds here, which is quite contrary to 
Gautier's usual habit.^ In twenty-seven lines he relates the early 
education of the two sons of Ille and Galeron. The birth of a 
third child, a daughter who is not mentioned again, the decision 
of Galeron to take the veil, and the execution of this design. 
Here certainly was matter for many lines. But the passage serves 
merely as the connecting link for what was to follow, and when 
that object is accomplished, the whole matter is dismissed in the 
interest of the second marriage. There is a hasty reference to 
Galeron as le nonain at the end, 1. 6565, her two sons are called 
to Rome, but Idone, the daughter of 1. 5312, has completely 
disappeared. 

This third section of his story Gautier added under the influ- 
ence of the Eliduc lay, in such a way, however, that the spirit of 
the main motive was not changed. The relation of I to E'' is 
then to a certain degree comparable to that of Ami et Amile and 
Jourdain de Blaive. As the hero of this latter poem becomes the 

1 Lot, Romania^ XXV, pp. 585-90, has pointed out the probable historical back- 
grround of this portion of the poem. 

2Cf. Gaston Paris, Rom., XXI, p. 278, n. 2. 
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grandson of Ami, so here Ille is described as the son of Eliduc. 
Gautier did not find the name in his source, but basing himself 
on a lay, which was an anti-Eliduc on account of the difference 
in moral tone which pervades it, he could properly connect the 
two stories in this way. Perhaps the suggestion to use the lay of 
Ille et Galeron as the basis for an anti-Eliduc came to him from 
the anti-Tristan, of his famous contemporary. If Ffirster's dating 
of Cliges is correct, this point of view would have much in its 
favor. If, however, Cliges followed Ille et Galeron, as Gaston 
Paris maintained, the relation between the two would be reversed 
However this may be, in one respect Gautier's poem in its 
spirit shows close resemblance to Cliges. In the various poems 
which we have examined it is the maiden who falls in love with 
the knight and makes the advances. Through her chamberlain 
she invites the knight to her room and gives him presents. In 
Bueve de Haumtone she even visits the knight when he refuses 
to follow her invitation. No such scenes are found in Ille et 
Galeron. Here the maiden is shy and reserved, and can show 
her feelings only by indirection. It is significant, however, that 
in both the scenes in point in the poem Gautier seems to have had 
in mind the earlier habit illustrated by Eliduc, Horn, and 
Bueve de Haumtone. After describing the love of Galeron, he 
says: 

N'ele ne li descoveri'oit 

Premierement por rien qui soit, 

Qu'il n'afiert pas que feme die: 

" Je voel devenir vostre amie," 

Por c'on ne I'ait angois requise 

Et mout est6 en son service. (1221-26) 

and, similarly, when Ganor longs for Ille, he writes: 

Tout li a dit la fille au roi 

Fors seulement: "Sire, am6s moi !" 

Et se costume fust en terre 

Que fille a roi d6ust requerre 

Nului d'amors premierement 

Ele le feist esranment. (3353-57) 

In both instances the na tural guardian of the girl decides upon 
the marriage. We have evidently a conscious alteration here, 
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introduced by Gautier in accord with the conception of propriety 
at his time, and this spirit is entirely in harmony with that evident 
in Chrestien's Cliges. In the Tristan story Blancheflur falls in 
love with Rivalen, and goes to find him on the bed where he was 
recovering from the wounds which he had received in battle. But 
in Cliges Soredamors, the copy of Blancheflur, is shy and reserved, 
and the confession of her love is skilfully provoked by the queen. 
If this point of view is valid, we have an additional indirect 
indication here of the age of Gautier's source. 

A word should finally be added about the cause of the separa- 
tion between Ille and Galeron. The connection which FOrster 
has established between this passage and one of the Judicia 
Amoris of Andr6 le Ohapelain is indeed evident, but this fact does 
not prove the indebtedness of Gautier. Gaston Paris' saw in it a 
remnant of another story not connected with the theme under 
consideration here. According to our view, Gautier found it in 
his lay. It must be borne in mind that his story, as the others 
that we have analyzed, must have given some explanation for the 
separation of the knight from his first lady, and we may add that 
no two agree in regard to this point. To be sure, the spirit of 
this passage is more in accord with the subtler conception of the 
relation of the sexes current at the time of Chrestien than with 
that of the Song of Horn or Bueve de Houmtone. But it is 
evident also that the accident described there, or similar ones, 
must have been of frequent occurrence in the tournaments of the 
time, and there is no valid reason which could be advanced against 
the presence of this passage in the original lay. At any rate, this 
point does not affect our main thesis, and if Gautier added it, he 
made it replace some other explanation with similar purpose which 
did not appeal to him. The fact that it stands at the beginning 
of the second of the sections of the poem which we have observed, 
and after the definite reference to his source, is a strong argument 
for the accuracy of our point of view. 

John E. Matzee 

I Cf . Bom. XXI, p. 278. 
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